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Adventures of a Night. 


A Romance. (Continued.) 
as is customary; and asmall roll of paper, tied with 
packthread and covered with dust,1 which contains 
the history of her murdered father, asis also custo- 
mary. It is at midnight ? «Oh! yes, yes!” said the 
monk, interrupting him, ‘IT know as well as you do, 
that in an English romance, midnight is the finest 
hour of the day! but,’ continued he with a smile of 
disdain, ‘all that you have been recapitulating is no- 
thing to what takes place here at midnight! A// the 
ancestors of thechevalier de Germeuil, at that hour, 
rise from their tombs, and raise their heads and voi- 
ces to heaven,in complaints against you and against 
me.’ ‘Against you! exclaimed mr. Dob; ‘and what 
can you possibly have to do with my history?’ ‘You 
may be certain that I should not be here but for ve- 
ry good reasons; you will know all in proper time,’ 
returned the monk, tapping familiarly mr. Dob on 
the shoulder: ‘in the mean time I am commissioned 
to tell you, that you must come with me to the cha- 
pel, in order to witness this nocturnal ceremony; 
after which you are to pass the rest of the night 
in the south-west tower.’ ‘What! the south-west!” 
‘Yes, the south-west; what is there in that so aston- 
ishing?’ ‘I am well acquainted with the western 
tower in Grasville abbey,2 the east turret of the 
castle of Lindenberg,3 the south tower of the cas- 
tle of Mazzini,4 the east tower of the castle of 
Udolpho,s the north tower of the castle of Blan- 
gy;6 buta south-western tower isa thing hitherto 
unknown.’ ‘Well, well,’ said the monk, gravely, 
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‘you will find this tower worth all the other towers 
put together.’ ‘What! are there figures which pass 
the windows, lights, distant sounds, bleeding nuns, 
skeletons? are there?? ‘Oh! much more than all 
that.’ ‘What! millions of spectres! and I must spend 
the night among them!’ ‘You will not be worse 
situated than Alfred, Ludovico, and many others.’ 
‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! if in reading a romance, the 
reader did but consider how much gratitude is due 
to a hero for the trouble he takes to please him!” 
At that moment, the clock of the castle tolled three 
quarters ‘of an hour after eleven. ‘It is time to be 
going,’ said the friar, taking up a lamp. ‘Willingly, 
said mr. Dob; ‘but have the goodness first to trim 
your lamp, that it may not give ‘a faint and glim- 
mering light,’ like so many I have known: and a- 
bove all, pray be careful that it does not go out, 
just at the very moment when we are most in want 
of it.’ ‘Oh! the devil!’ exclaimed the monk, shaking 
his head, ‘if ail heroes were blessed with your fore- 
thought, there would not be half so many interest- 
ing adventures!” 
CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Dob and the monk returned up the-stair- 
case. ‘You must own, father,’ said the former, ‘that 
this stair-case is quite as ruinous and winding as 
that which Spalatro made Eleonor ascend, when 
he conducted her, to the chamber, so entirely des- 
titute of furniture and unswept of the cobwebs of 
many years. 7 ‘The friar returned no answer, but 


conducted mr. Dob into a spacious saloon, whose 
lofty roof rose into arches, supported by pillars ot 
black marble. “he same substance inlaid the flocr. 
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and formed the staif-case: the wmdows were high 
and gothic: an air.of proud sublimity, united with 
singular wildness, characterized the place.’8 ‘At 
the father end near a low recess, was another door: 
mr. Dob went towards it, and as he passed looked 
into the recess: upon the ground within it stood a 
large chest, which he went forward to examine, 
and, lifting the lid, he saw the remains of a human 
skeleton. Horror struck upon his ‘heart, and he in- 
voluntarily stepped back. ecie a pause of some 
moments, his first emotions subsided. The thril- 
-ling curiosity, which objects of terror often excite 
in the human mind, impelled him to take a second 
view of this dismal spectacle.’9 ‘Father,’ said mr. 
Dob, cooly, ‘do me the favor to tell me the mean- 
ing of the skeleton whith I see in that chest? 
‘Ah! ah!” said the father, #8 the one which mons. 
de la Motte found in the abbey. As it proved of 
no great use there, it was transported hither; where, 
to say the truth, it is not much more useful; but at 
is a sort of necessary appendage to the castle.’ So 
saying, the monk advanced towards one of the cor- 
ners, and knocked ‘three strokes with an iron rod 
on a door wich opened without the appearance of 
ny one.’t0 ' 
‘But,’ said mr. Dob in atone of surprise, ‘it 
eems to me that you are not much better served 
than was Vivaldi’s conductor in the caverns of the 
inquistion.’ He was continuing, when he was start- 
ed by a ‘species of damp vapour, and chill air 
which burst upon them,’ and threatened to extin- 
euish their light.11 ‘Have you any phosphorus?’12 
said he in an agitated voice. ‘Yes, yes,’ replied 
the monk, continuing to advance, ‘I have all that 
is necessary.” Mr. Dobsuddenly stopped. ‘Do you 
hear nothing?’ said he in a low tone to the friar. 
‘I hear only the sea, as Spalatro did;’ replied the 
other. ‘Hush! it is something more,’ said mr. Dob: 
‘that is the murmur of voices: it is perhaps the 
voice of the spectre I told you of.’ The monk lis- 
tened attentively; when suddenly mr. Dob, grasp- 
ing his arm, exclaimed, while his startling eyes 
seemed to follow some one along the passage, ‘Do 
you see nothing!? ‘Come, come,’ said the monk, 
‘this is not the moment for such fancies: awake 
from this idle dream.’ ‘It was no dream,’ said mr. 
Dob, in the voice of a man who is exhausted by 
pain, and begins to breathe somewhat freely again: 
‘I saw it as plainly as I now see you; it came be- 
fore my eyes in a moment, and shewed itself dis- 
tinctly and outspread.’ ‘What shewed itself?’ said 
the friar. ‘And then it beckoned with that blood- 
stained finger! and glided away still beckoning, till 
it was lost in darkness.’ ‘Dotard! what did you 
see’ exclaimed the confessor.13 ‘Softly, father, if 
you please;’ said mr. Dob, in an angry tone, ‘i 
have never been your intimate confidant, I have 
never murdered any body for you; therefore keep 


‘very time. for us.totake a drop,’ * 


a civil tongue within your teeth, if you please.’ 
‘Certainly, replied the monk im a softer tone; ‘but 
tell me then what you did ‘see—wiil you explain 
yourself?’ added he, gravely. ‘When Spalatro has 
explained himselt,’ said mr. Dob, with the utmost 
composure; ‘let him tell what he saw, and I will 
follow his example; for I have seen precisely the 
very same thing that he did.’ “That is very bad 
reasoning,’ said the monk. ‘Father,’ returned mr. 
Dob, ‘there is no such thing as bad reasoning in an 
English romance; where the reader makes a point 
of being satisfied with whatever reasoning he meets 
with! Feeling that he had the worst of the argu- 
ment, the friar was proceeding, when mr. Dob, 
stopping him, said *We have worked quite as hard 
as Hutner and sir Charles did; do not you remem- 
ber that, like the captain, during your frequent 
voyages, you,have contracted the habit of always 
carryimg about youa bottle of rum?14 This is the 
The father laugh- 
ed; and without any further, reply (which is a con- 
‘vefient resource to an author, when he is at a loss 
for an answer to put into the mouth of a person- 
age) pushed him into the vestry. It was an octa- 
gon building, wainscoted round with oak as black 
as ebony! ‘The compartments of this wainscoting 
was divided into cnpboards, some of which were 
open. In those were visible some old remnants of 
ornaments, half eaten with moths and rats; leaves 
torn from books, covered with strange characters, 
lay beneath his feet, and the wind. rushing in thro 
the broken panes of stained glass, turned them 
up and down witha rustling ‘forboding’ sound. 
What principally attracted mr. Dob’s attention, 
was a large register, whichlay upon the table, by 
the side of which lay also an inkstand and sever- 
al pens stuck together by the ink, which was con- 
verted into a glutinous substance. Mr. Dob ap- 
proached, and casting his eye apon the open page, 
read these words; “Uhis day; August 23d, 1776, 


_was interred in this chapel the body of Micheal 


Isidore, chevalier de Germeuil.’ His hand trem- 
bled; he endeavoured to shut the book; when the 
sword in the hand of a statue of St. Michael 
(which stood in a niche overhanging the table) dis- 
engaging itself from the marble hand of the celes- 
tial warrior, fell upon the page which mr. Dob still 
held: he remarked that the point still reeked with 
blood,which appeared fresh and bright in colour. 
‘Its just like all other poignards!’ cried he, seizing 
the friar’s arm, and hurrying him from the fatal 
spot. ‘he monk opened a large folding door, rais- 
ed a curtain of crimson, which seemed to belong to 
a sort of canopy affixed over the door, and they 
found themselves in the church. ‘A dreadful tresh- 
ness blew upon them, and the trembling light of 
the lamp on the altar seemed half to expire, and 
then suddenly revive,’15 ‘The most profound si- 
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lence reigned around; ‘the long windows shed a 
crimson light reflecting from the west; and the 
shadows of the trees, perpetually in motion, for- 
med a thousand varying figures on the marble 
pavement; while the glowing colour of the sky 
gave additional lustre to the gems which adorned 
the crucifix, and a richer tint of the paintings that 
hung round the chapel.’16 ‘Its high vaulted aisles, 
extending in twilight perspective; the universal 
stillness of the place, the gleam of tapers from the 
high altar, and of lamps which gave a gloomy pomp 
to every shrine in the church:17 all conspired to 
kindle his imagination, and to impress his heart 
with sacred awe: but the church exhibited a scene 
of solemnity, such as he had never hefore witness- 
ed. Its gloomy aisles were imperfecly seen by the 
rays of tapers from the high altar, which shed a 
solitary gloom over the remote parts of the fabric, 
and produced large masses of light and shade, stri- 
king and sublime in their effect.’218 Mr. Dob ‘pau- 
sed a moment; for he felt a sensation of sublimity 
rising into terror—a suspension of mingled aston- 
ishmenqgand awe!’19 ‘Come on,’ said the friar, 
Shere we have no business; we must not loiter.’ As 
they proceeded, ‘the sound of their footsteps ran in 
echoes through the place, and seemed like the mys- 
terious accents of the dead, reproving the sacrile- 
gious mortal who thus dared to disturb their pre- 
cincts.’20 ‘They now entered a small chapel apart; 
the damp walls, the broken windows, and the or- 
naments in torn fragments, plainly announced that 
it was seldom used.21 ‘T'wo or three brazen lamps 
were suspended by chains of iron in the form of 
rosaries, from the roof, which had formerly been 
painted al fresco.22 On a broad band of black, 
round the walls, was painted, at regular intervals, 
the escutcheons of the house of Germeuil: towards 
the centre of the chapel the altar was arrayed in 
black; its ornaments consisted of skulls and bones, 
painted so naturally, as to chill the blood with hor- 
ror: in the centre of the sanctuary was a sort of 
bench, covered with a biack cloth, on which were 
traced several white crosses; four chandeliers of 
the human height (from which hung pieces of 
crape in fragments) and furnished with large can- 
dles of yellow wax, shewed, by the order in which 
they stood, that they had formerly surrounded a 
coffin: at some paces distant wis to be seen the 
entrance of a cave, the grate of which half open, 
shewed ‘a magnificent tomb of black marble.’ 

[Zo be continued.) 
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11, 12. Celestine. 
13. Italian. 
14. The Tomb. 


t. Rom. of the Forest. 
2. Grasvilie Abbey. 


3. The Monk. 


4. Sicilian Romance. 15. Celestine. 

5,6, Udolpho. 16. Hubert de Sevrac 
7. The ltalian. 17. Italtan. 

8. Sic. Rom. 18. Sic. Rom. 

9. Rom. of the lorest. 19, 20. Rom. Fores 
10. Italian. 21.22. Celestine 


HUMOR. 

A gentleman, at a tea-party, happening to of- 
fend the Lady next him, had a piece of toast 
thrown in his face by the affronted fair. He cooly 
took it up, and threw it in the face of the next 
person to him, desiring that Miss A.’s toast might 
go round, — 

A Curiosity.--Extracted from a Manuscript giving 
directions for the household of Henry ViIlI. 

His highness’ attendants are not to steal locks 
or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furni- 
ture, out of noblemen’s houses where he goes to 
visit. Master cooks shall not employ such scul- 
lions as go about naked, or lie all night on the 
ground before the kitchen fire. No dogs to be 
kept in the court, but only a few spaniels for the 
ladies. The officers of his majesty’s privy cham- 
ber shall be loving together, no grudging or 
grumbling, nor talking of the king’s pastime. 'The 
king’s barber is enjoined to be cleanly, not to fre- 
quent the company of misguided women, for fear 
of danger to the king’s royal person. There shall 
be no romping with the maids on the stair-case, by 
which dishes and other things are broken. Coals 
only to be used by the king’s, queen’s, and lady 
Mary’s chambers. ‘The brewers are not to put any 
brimstone in the ale. T'wenty-four loaves allowed 
a day for his highness’ grey-hounds. 

a 
GUESS WORK. 

When I see a young man often at a tavern, re- 
gailing himself on the ale-bench, I guess by the 
time he is 45, he will be seen under the same seat, 
a scoff for boys, and a companion for none but the 
worshippers of Bacchus!—Look out, girls. When I 
see a young man with a violin under his coat, lL 
guess he is a fiddling fellow, and has robbed those 
of a darker hue of their trade.—Don’t marry a fid- 
dler, young lady! When I see a young man with 
a pack of cards in his pocket, and will not work 
for his living, I guess before he has finished his 
game of life he will be called a pauper.—Young la- 
dy be cautious of gamblers! When I see a girl stand 
one fourth of her time at the glass, twisting her 
hair into rings which they term “beau-catchers,” I 
guess the beau she catches will find himself caught 
in an evil net. When I see a girl often travelling 
the streets, I guess she does not like the word 
work. When I see a young girl trying tricks, I 
guess she wants to be married, but I guess ten to 
one she will live an Old Maid. When I hear girls 
telling compliments te each other from other per- 
sons, I guess one half they tell are falsehoods. I 
turther guess they had better mend the holes in 


their stockings.—To corclude, I guess I shall live 


AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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[By our Letter-Box.] 


The Mirror of Real Life. 
By an association of Female Spies. 
Picture TuHtrp. 
if the reader cannot see his own errors and faults 
in ¢his picture, he may in the next! 

“To turn ‘a booby’ to ‘a blade,’ 

Now falls within the shaver’s trade. 
See, strutting from the barbers’ shops, 
Pert drest up pates and whisker’d chops; 
At whose behest, that brush appears, 
Which, rising near a coxcomb’s ears, 
Then stretches on, southwest by south, 
To meet the corners of his mouth; 

That thus the knight of shaggy phiz, 
May seem the savage that he is.” 

Quinn, one day in a coffee-house, seeing an ef- 
feminate coxcomb pass by him into another room, 
asked the waiter, who it was. The waiter said 
‘it is the duke of ***’s son, sir.” ‘You lie, you 
fool, (cried Quinn,) it is the duke’s daughter.’ 
It requires no sophistry, to apply this satire to 
our modern fine gentlemen, who, to their delicate 
manners, have added a garment, so much like 
our old fashioned petticoats, that indeed it is next 
to impossibility, at this day, to class a beau in the 
masculine or feminine gender. However, as_no- 
thing has been created in vain, these non-descript 
insects have turned out to be a great public utility: 
Besides keeping our pavements constantly swept 
clean, the commissioners of the city save some- 
thing by their cleaning the streets, in many in- 
stances much better than the scavengers employ- 
ed for that purpose. 

Some time before the last war I heard a lady 
say, she imagined it was owing to our long peace 
that the city abounded so much with coxcombs 
and finikins; and that if we should once have a 
war a more manly air and dress would be so much 
the fashion, that those gentlemen who staid at 
home would naturally affect it, and exchange their 
foreign, feminine silks for downright American 
homespun. Occurrences of life have since that 
time, broke off our acquaintance, it would else 
have given me some pleasure to rally her mistake. 
We have been engaged in war, threatened with 
division plots, insurrections, and what not; yet 
our fine gentlemen appear every whit as clean, as 
calm, as unconcerned, and as feminine, as ever. 
Tom Switchtail, who can endure no clothes that 
are not of the French cut, cries ‘he is made a 





monster by a dunce of an American taylor.’ Will 
Brag is poisoned with ill scents, and dies for 
some orangerie and bergamot. And Sam Rose 
swears there is not a bit of vermillion paste to be 
had. 

How long this over-delicacy will continue, 
heaven knows; but it is yet far from being extir- 
pated: Even among the military gentlemen, 
there are some, who being infected with it before 
they became so, find it an insuperable difficulty to 
bring themselves to that hardiness and neglect of 
personal ornaments, which suit with the life of a 
soldier. 

A person who has had great dealings with the 
beau monde, has lately been obliged to deliver up 
her books, on account of bankruptcy: ‘one of the 
assignees, being a particular acquaintance of 
mine, took the pains to transcribe, as a great cu- 
riosity, the copy of a bill owing to her from a 
gentleman now in the army, and made me a pre- 
sent of it: As 1 am convinced all the items in 
it are genuine, it afforded me a good deal of di- 
version, and I believe will not be unacceptable to 
the public. 


Major Lovely, Dr. to nn Dressall. 


For a riding mask to prevent sunburn, a night 
mask to take away freckles, 6 pounds of jessa- 
min butter for the hair, 12 pots of cold cream, 4 
bottles of benjamin water, 30 pounds of perfumed 
powder, 3 boxes of tooth powder, a sponge tooth- 
brush, a hair tooth-brush, 6 bottles of perfumed 
mouth-water, a silver comb for the eye brows, two 
ounces of jet powder for ditto, 4 boxes of fine lip- 
salve, an ounce of best carmine, 6 bottles of orange 
flower-water, 12 pounds of almond paste, 2 pounds 
of bergamot snuff, 3 bottles of essence ditto, and 
6 pair of deg-skin gloves. Amount, $28 75. 


Such was the ammunition this doughty hero, it 
seems took with him; the loss of which, had it 
happened to have fallen into the enemy’s hands, 
would probably have given him more concern that 
the routing of the oe army. provided his own 
dear person had escaped without a scar. 








Who sees himself now? ee ee 


egerjcofesje 


Women are certainly not at all inferior to men 
in resolution, and perhaps much less in courage, 
than is generally imagined. ‘lhe reason they ap- 
pear so is, because women affect to be more afraid 
than they really are, and men pretend to be less. 
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FRAGMENT. 


The sun was retiring behind a lofty ridge of 
mountains, to gladden other regions; the towering 
spires of the village churches were tipt with gold; 
while the resplendent rays reflected from, the win- 
dows dazzled the eye. Above was the azure vault, 
variegated with fleecy clouds; beneath was Na- 
ture’s verdant carpet. The little songsters of 
the grove were paying their tributes of praise in 
melodious strains; the bleatings of the lambs, and 
the lowings of milky mothers re-echoed from the 
vallies. The waters of a gentle murmuring stream, 
which ran by the foot of a mountain, were silvered 
o’er by the mild rays of the queen of night. The 
soothing sound of a distant cataract gently saluted 
the ear. The fragrant odors of flowers, watered by 
gentle zephyrs, breathed a delightful perfume. 

Surely, says Amelia, all nature conspires to 
calm the mind, to restore tranquility, to soften 
every care. But what can ease the torture of a love- 
sick soul; like the angry sea after agitation by 
blustering winds, tis still tumultuous. My Philan- 
der sleeps in the silent dust; to the king of terrors 
he has fallen an untimely prey: cold are the clods 
that cover his once faithful breast. That heart 
which was once the seat of sensibility, and endow- 
ed with every virtue, ceases to vibrate to the sound 
of woe. The widow and the orphan shall point to 
thy tomb, Philander, and cry, there lies our friend 
and patron! She walked pensively towards the 
place where his Jast remains were interred: Is this 
white stone, emblem of his innocence, the only 
memento of the lovely youth? No—thou ever liv- 
est in the soul of Amelia; there, in indelible char- 
acters, thy image is impressed. I will strew thy 
grave with flowers; I will raise upon it the green 
sod; I will encircle it with willows. Let not unhal- 
lowed feet tread here; this place to love is sacred. 
Nightly will I visit thy grave, nor shall the wealth 
of worlds induce me to forego the mournful plea- 
sure. If the spirits of the just watch round their 
surviving friends, then surely thou art my guar- 
dian angel. Dear shade, thou knowest the anguish 
of my soul: to me thou can’st not be visible—where 
thou art, I soon shall be, never to part again: in 
that state, where eternal love and joy, and peace 
prevail. While she stood entranced in pleasing an- 
ticipation, she reflected on his last request: ‘*Ame- 
lia, live to reward my virtues; befriend, and bless 
the world with a race of angels like thyself.”’ Sud- 
denly she started at the voice of complaining and of 
woe: twas Titius, breathing the anguish of his soul 
to the silent night. “Oh Amelia, thou lovely fair 


one, how long must I mourn an unreturned affec- 


tion? thou knowest 1 waste my midnight hours in 
thoughts on thee; the conscious moon, the woods, 
the groves, are witnesses of my love: I grieve un- 
pitied—I sigh unheard.”’ As he advanced towards 
her, she exclaimed: ‘“Titius, I know, I feel thy sor- 
row; if thou can’st in return for love a: cept friend- 
ship, I am thine. Thou knowest the object of my 
soul, the once adorable, amiable Philander.’* In an 
extacy of amazement and delight, he cries—*‘An- 
gels, catch*the sounds; tis my Amelia’s voice: her 
friendship is more valuable than the love of Titius. 
Let us be happy. We will visit the grave of Phil- 
ander together, and pay to his memory the tribute 
of love and friendship. Each returning season we 
will decorate his grave with flowers, till we join 
him in the world of spirits; where there is an ever 
blooming spring, an eternal day.” —[ Dessert. ] 
EEE 


LUDICROUS WEDDING. 


The anxious bride was detained by her linger- 
ing lover, in the vestibule of Hymen. A motley 
group of impertinent lookers-on were much divert- 
ed by the nymph’s impatience. At length the bride- 
groom arrived, not in a wedding garment, but, be- 
ing a coal-carter, in the dusky apparel of Nox and 
Erebus, the parents of one of the Cupids. 

Black was the cloud which overhung the hyme- 
neal scene. A wrangle commenced; the mob smil- 
ed; the fair one was abashed. Much courtship was 
renewed; much persuasion urged by interposing 
friends, to lead the affronted fair to the altar— 
with a tittering mob at her heels. 

The clerk simpered, boys and girls giggled; di- 
vinity scarce retained its gravity. The solemnity, 
tho not very solemn, was solemnised. ‘The parties 
with trembling hands paid the fees and withdrew. 
The unfeeling rabble still followed. What could 
be done in this ridiculous dilemma? Whither could 
the luckless coupie fly? 

Women only are quick at expedients. The bride 
had no sooner got clear of the sacred walls, than 
she made a precipitate flight thro a narrow street, 
with many doubles, to elude her cruel persecutors. 
A thousand followers pursued, amongst whom the 
panting husband was not the slowest. The chase 
was hot—the hubbub universal. But there being 
no golden apples in her way, the light legged At- 
alanta soon outstripped her pursuers, and esca- 
ped. 

This is no forfeiture of the flitch of bacon. The 
quarrel happened before marriage, and Dunmow 
must find out what shall happen after!....[ Dessert.} 
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“Fach, for madness ruled the hour, 
Would prove his own expressive power.” 

A serenade lately given by some amateurs in 
the science of music, has afforded me an excel- 
lent opportnuity of observing to what a degree of 
proficiency we had attained, in this sublime and 
enchanting art. Two violins, a flute, broken 
spades, old shoes, tin pans, iron hoops, and a two 
weeks old pig, in the hands of a perfect master of 
each of those several instruments, composed the 
band—1ist, a trio, by the violins and flute, com- 
menced the serenade. 2d. a symphony, arranged 
as a quintett, violins, flute, pig and tin pan, most 
delightful harmony, and extraordinary perfor- 
mance. Sd, a rondo—broken spades, tin pan and 
pig—exquisite execution, and such harmony as 
would have made Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel, or Mei- 
necke himself, stand on tiptoe with ecstacy and 
have drawn ‘iron tears down pluto’s cheek.’ 4th, 
a vocal piece—arranged for four voices, first part 
by the pig, second, tenor and bass, by his mas- 
ter and others—here were strains from which ev- 
en madame Catalina would have derived improve- 
ment; the variations and graces of the leader were 
inimitable, and such as years of the closest prac- 
tice can scarcely acquire. 5th, an interlude, by 
the whole company, a master piece of science, per- 
formed as an opera by the occasional introduction 
of voices; the merits of this piece, words are inade- 
quate to describe it, 

‘Had more of strength, divine rage, 
‘Than all which claims this laggard age.’ 
6th, a duet to the tune of “The old cow died in the 
mire,’ the pig and his master; this piece set on 
three flats, vocal performers must know is ex- 
tremely difficult, but had they heard the elegance 
and taste with which it was sung, they would have 
acknowledged that nothing is impossible to be at- 
tained, especially by pigs and lawyers. 7th, tune 
‘Little bo peep,’ &c. with variations by one of the 
performers; this piece was particularly amusing as 
occasionally the bleating of sheep and the barking 
of dogs were introduced; the imitation of those 
inimals was so exquisite, that many of the listen- 
ers were impressed with an idea, that there were 
dogsand sheep in the band;—what similarity there 
was between the amateurs and the aforesaid four 
legged gentry, I will not undertake to say, but I 
ui very sure there was but one four legged ani- 
mal in the whole band. 8th, air ‘The pigs they 
lav, &c. &c.’ by the pig, with the occasional ac- 
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companiment of the L. L. D. The whole conclu 
ded by a finale composed for the occasion; | am 
well aware that every attempt at description, must 
be useless and convey but an inadequate idea of 
the merits of this piece, and as it is shortly to be 
published with variations and additions, the pub- 
lic will have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves. It commenced piano by the violins, flute 
and tin kettle muffled with a pocket handkerchief, 
and gradually increased to forte by the introduc- 
tion of the softer instruments old shoes, iron hoops 
&c. but when it reached fortissimo, to such an ex- 
tent were our feelings and senses entranced, that 
the report of a six pounder would scarce have been 
heard—then gradually diminuendo until no sound 
was heard but “the frogs’ hoarse croak in the 
pond hard by.’? Where all were alike deserving 
of encomium, it would appear invidious to praise 
any individually; we cannot however in justice 
but bestow the most flattering commendation on 
the performer on the tin kettle—he beat so loud 
and well, that it is probable, had it been in the 
day time he would have verified the fable of Or- 
pheus, by attracting all the swarms of bees in the 
neighborhood; those in themselves tho disagreea- 
ble companions, would have afforded conclusive 
evidence of his transcendant musical talents. 
ANTHONY AIMWELL. 








Vice hath not a more abject slave....Society pro- 
duces not a more odious vermin....nor can the De- 
vil receive a guest more worthy of him, nor pro- 
bably more welcome to him....than a slanderer! 

Against slander there is no defence: Hell can- 
not boast so foul a fiend; no man deplore so fell 
a foe: It stabs with a word: It is the pestilence 
walking in darkness, spreading contagion far and 
wide, which the most wary traveller cannot avoid: 
It is the heart-searching dagger of the dark assas- 
sin: It is the poisoned arrow whose wound is incu- 
rable: It is the mortal sting of the deadly adder: 
Murder is its employment; innocence its prey; and 
ruin its sport. —_—— 

Delicacy of Behavior. 

The most amiable and pleasing ingredient in 
the best and purest friendship on earth, is true 
delicacy. ‘The connexion requires infinite candor 
and condescension, indefatigable patience and for- 
bearance, from both parties. Without delicacy, 
all those sweet and delightful interchanges of soul 
and sentiment, all that luxury of heart, which 
makes one friend so happy in another, would de- 
generate into mere familiar rudencss and vulgarity. 
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{By our Letter-Box.] 


POETRY. 


It is a melancholy reflection to a Poet, that he 
must be dead before he can arrive at the en¢ of his 
ambition: There are many living authors who, we 
cannot deny, merit some portion of regard; and if, 
while depressed, neglected, and perhaps ill-treat- 
ed, they force, as it were, our approbation, how in- 
finitely more would they be capable of exciting it, 
if cherished and encouraged! As I remember to 
have somewhere read, 

As tender plants by kindly influence live, 
So favor is the sun makes poets thrive. 

Let us not, therefore, lavish all ‘our garlands 
on the grave, but reserve some chaplets for the 
living brows of those who make it their endea- 
vors to please us:—gratitude requires it of us,— 
justice, good-nature, and good manners, demand 
some return on our parts, and if even all those 
pleas were silent, self-interest ought to oblige us 
to it: If we consider seriously, we shall find that 
it is the greatest robbery we can commit against 
ourselves, when we refuse encouragement to works 
of wit and ingenuity; for besides the countenanc- 
ing those perfections in others, being a proof we 
want not some share of them ourselves, how ma- 
ny ladies have there been, the fame of whose en- 
dowments had probable existed no longer than 
their own lives, or of some particular admirers, 
which are now immortalised in the Poet’s Song: 
Had Sacharissa been possessed of more perfec- 
tions, than ever Waller has ascribed to her, they 
would long since have been forgot, did she not 
still live im his inimitable lines. MARIA. 

eS: :-= 
Tue Tear or Cuariry. 
There’s nought in nature can compare 
With Woman’s melting eye, 


When sainted mercy sparkles there, 
Enrobed in pity’s sigh. 

The tear that trembles in its urn 

At misery’s request, 

Outshines the burning star of morn 
On night’s expiring breast. 

He sees in that sweet herald there, 
A message from above; 

And as she gives forgets his care, 


And softens into love. CLAUDIAN. 


eee 


Epitaph on an uxorious hoxier. 


Adieu, my Mose, my 4nna and my love! 
Ising Hoeannas in the realms aboye. 
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Saint oF Ertn. 


Strike the Harp, and let strains of pleasure, 

By minstrels warbled, in chorus rise; 

Strike the Harp, let its varied measure, 

In chords of union, salute the skies: 

Shamrocks so green, by Erin held dearest, 

Entwine their soft leaves round your gobletsthe while, 
And sons of Erin, with hearts sincerest, 

Invoke the Saint of the Emerald Isle. 


Saint of Erin! when next we greet thee, 

And hail thy birth on our sea-girt shore! 

QO, may all sects, then, as brethren meet thee, 
And feuds of conscience be heard no more! 
Then over thy Harp in harmony blending, 
The angel of Concord shall pour her smile; 
And strains of rapture, to heaven ascending, 
Alone be heard on the Emerald Isle. 


—_S——— 


Tue Exine’s Return. 


Ye woods of green Erin! sweet, sweet was thy breezc, 
That rustled long since thro thy wide spreading trees; 
And sweet was the flow of thy waters to hear, 
And precious my cabin, the home of my dear, 


For then thro your groves, by those waters I walk’d, 
And with Nora of love and of happiness talk’d; 
When calm as the moonlight that silver’d hercharms, 
My babe, softly sleeping, lie prest in her arms, 


But now that I visit thee, O Erin, again, 

Tho years have past o’er me, they’ve past me in vain; 
Thy groves and thy lakes,and thy mountains, no more 
Can renew such fond thrills as they’ve kindled before. 
Still greenare thy mountains,still green are thy groves, 
Still tranquil thy waters my sad spirit loves; 

But dark is my home, oh, wild its trees wave, 

And my wife and my babe are now dust in the grave. 


—_-— 


To rue Harr or Err. 


Dear Harp of my Country! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung on thee long; 

When proudly, my own island harp! I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song. 


‘The warm lay of love, and the light note of gladness, 
Have waken’d thy fondest, thy loveliest thrill; 

But so oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of sadness, 
That e’en in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 


Dear harp of my country! farewell to thy numbers, 
This swect wreath of song is the last we shall twine; 
Go, sleep, with the sunshine of fame on thy slumbers, 
Till toucht by some hand less unworthy than mine, 


If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 

Has throbb’d at our lay, tis thy glory alone; 

It was light as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 

And all the wild sweetness I waked was thy own. 
Moors. 
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Poor Mary AND HER SISTER ELLEN. 
Oh! lady, buy these budding flow’rs, 
For I am sad, and wet, and weary; 
I gather’d them ere break of day, 
When all was lone, and still, and dreary: 
And long I’ve sought to sell them here, 
To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling, 
For Vator’s wretched orphan girls, 
. Poor me and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah! those who tread life’s thornless way, 
In fortune’s golden sunshine basking, 
May deem my wants require no aid, 
Because my lips are mute, unasking; 
They have no heart for woes like mine, 
Each word, each look, is cool—repelling, 
Yet once a crowd of flat’rers fawn’d, 

And fortune smil’d on me and Ellen! 

Oh! buy my fiow’rs, they’re fair and fresh, 
As mine and morning’s tears could keep them; 
To morrow’s sun shall see them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them! 
Yet this sweet bud, if nurs’d with care, 
‘Soon into fullness would be swelling; 

And nurtur’d by some gen’rous hand, 

So might my little sister Ellen. 


She’s sleeping in the hollow tree, 

Her only home—-it’s leaves her bedding, 
And I’ve no food to carry there, 

To soothe the tears she will be shedding: 
Oh that those mourner’s tears which fall, 
‘Chat bell which heavily is knelling, 

And that deep grave, were meant for me 
And my poor little sister Ellen! 


When we in silence are laid down, 

In life’s last fearless, blessed weeping; 

No tears will fall upon our grave, 

Save those of pitying heav’ns own weeping; 
Unknown we’ve liv’d, unknown must die, 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling, 

Of two young broken hearted girls— 

Poor Mary and her sister ElJen! 


No one has bought of me to day, 
And night is now the town o’er shading, 
And I like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am fading; 

My soul is struggling to be free— 

It loathes its wretched earthly dwelling! 
My limbs refuse to bear their load— 
Oh God! protect lone orphan Ellen. 


a 


London fianer, 


Tue Poor Corracer’s CHILpREN. 


The poor man came home, twas a cot on the moor, 
And his children, to welcome him, stood at the door; 
‘Ah, papa, dear papa! my sister and I, 

Ate nothing to-day; but I told her, by-and-by, 
When the sun was gone down, & one hardly could see, 
\We should fully be feasted with mama and thee.’ 

As he said it, Will seized on his father with joy, 

\¥ ho placed on his knee the affectionate boy; 

And two or three kisses with fervor imprest, 

As his child, with a heart full of grief, he addrest: 
‘Dear Will, when I went in the morning away, 

i thought to bring something at closing of day; 
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But I workt in the snow and the keen biting blast, 
And have bro’t nothing home but a brown crust at last, 
Here, Will, go divide it with Susan, and share 
All your parents, a pitiful portion, can spare.’ 
Will took it, and offered his father a part, 
But when he said, ‘No, Will,’ it grieved him at heart. 
Then he offered the piece to his mother, but she 
Said ‘Tis hardly enough for Susan and thee.’ 
He threw down the crust, put his hand to his eye, 
And burst into tears, but could hardly tell why; 
And Susan rejoin’d, ‘T would be ten times more sweet, 
If her parents would share it,and with them would cat.’ 
‘Then they smil’d & they wept, and divided their storc, 
And a crust of brown bread was a supper for four. 
In the fulness of sorrow they found a relief, 
For Susan and Will were the “joy of their grief.” 

( Bost. Cen. ) OSCAR. 


Two BLANKS To A PRIZE. 


In the Lottery of Life, lest dame Fortune beguile, 
This great truth we should ever premise, 

‘That altho the bright goddess may simper and smilc, 
She has always—two blanks to a prize. 


If a husband you'd take, miss,—or you, sir, a wife, 
From the maxim divert not your eyes; 

For of one and the other, I'll venture my life, 
There are more than—two blanks toa prize. 


—_— 


If in law you're entangled, why then, silly man, 

As a friend give me leave to advise; 

Slip your neck from the collar as soon as you can— 
There are fifty—two blanks to a prize. 


And if for preferment you’re striying at court, 

Or by merit expect you shall rise; 

Your chance is not worth, sir, three fourths ofa groat, 
There are ninety—two blanks to a prize. 


But if a sure FoRTUNE you're anxious to gain, 
To HOPE then alone let your wishes arise! 
In Aim put your trust—undivided remain— 

He never will sel/ you—two blanks toa prize. AZ 
———————————————e—=—EeE——EEeEe=ESSESSS|S=a==____a==_ aE 
PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, Marcu 14, 1818, 
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BPA person, well qualified and recommended, if 
not better employed, would perhaps undertake to so- 
licit further patronage to this paper. Such a person 
is now wanted. More than one thousand of its num- 
bers have just been distributed gratuitously through- 
out the city, to enable the public to judge of its cha- 
racter: and there is no doubt, but that a very extensive 
list of new subscribers might be obtained, if waited 
on by a proper person. Apply at the office. 


BP Persons holding subscription papers for the 
“Lyre of Love and Harp of Sorrow,” will please re- 
turn them to the Editor of this paper. 

== 

MARRIED, in this city, by T. Barnes, esquire, on 
Thursday se’night, Mr. Ephraim T. Inskeep to Miss 
Mary H. Oldden. 
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